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The United States Commission on Civil Rights 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights, first created by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, and 
reestablished by the United States Commission on Civil Rights Act of 1983, is an independent, 
bipartisan agency of the Federal Government. By the terms of the 1983 act, as amended by the 
Civil Rights Commission Amendments Act of 1994, the Commission is charged with the 
following duties pertaining to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the laws based 
on race, color, religion, sex, age, disability, or national origin, or in the administration of justice: 
investigation of individual discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study and collection of 
information relating to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the law; appraisal of 
the laws and policies of the United States with respect to discrimination or denials of equal 
protection of the law; investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or discrimination in the 
conduct of Federal elections; and preparation and issuance of public service announcements 
and advertising campaigns to discourage discrimination or denials of equal protection of the 
law. The Commission is also required to submit reports to the President and the Congress at 
such times as the Commission, the Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 

The State Advisory Committees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been established 
in each of the 50 states and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and section 3(d) of the Civil Rights Commission Amendments Act of 1994. 
The Advisory Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve without compensation. 
Their functions under their mandate from the Commission are to: advise the Commission of all 
relevant information concerning their respective states on matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission; advise the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the preparation of reports 
of the Commission to the President and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations from individuals, public and private organizations, and public officials upon 
matters pertinent to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward 
advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the Commission shall 
request assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and attend, as observers, any open hearing 
or conference that the Commission may hold within the state. 



This report is available on diskette in ASCII and WordPerfect 5.1 for persons with visual 
impairments. Please call (202) 376-8110. 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



This report is a summary statement of the 
Michigan Advisory Committees study on “Civil 
Rights Issues Facing the Arab American Commu- 
nity in Michigan” and includes conclusions and 
recommendations. Much of the report is based on 
information received by the Committee at a com- 
munity forum held in Dearborn, Michigan, on 
September 27, 1999. The Michigan Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights is composed of 14 members. It is biparti- 
san, including representation from both political 
parties as well as the different geographic regions 
of the state. The Michigan Advisory Committee is 
also independent of any national, state, or local 
administration or policy group. 

Arab American Demographics in Wayne County 

Wayne County is located in the southeastern 
section of Michigan and has a population of more 
than two million residents. Detroit is the county 
seat. 

The county is home to more than 100,000 
persons of Arab ethnicity, making it the county 
with the largest concentration of Arab Ameri- 
cans in the United States. The Arab American 
community in Wayne County has many Arab 
ethnic groups: Egyptians, Iranians, Iraqis, Jor- 
danians, Kaldeans, Lebanese, Moroccans, Pales- 
tinians, Saudis, Syrians, and Yemeni. Moreover, 
instead of being concentrated in one area, the 
Arab American community in the Detroit area is 
in numerous clusters throughout the county. 

The Arab American population is similar in 
many respects to other immigrant groups in that 
Arab Americans have come to the United States 
seeking political freedom, economic opportunity, 
and social liberty. Most Arab Americans living in 
Michigan are secondary migrants, i.e., they have 
migrated to Wayne County after initially settling 
in another part of the country. The primary rea- 
son for this secondary migration is the attraction 



of the substantial and diverse Arab population in 
the county. 

Civil Rights Issues Affecting Arab Americans 

Similar to other immigrant groups, Arab 
Americans who come to the United States aspire 
to become part of the social fabric of the country. 
Unfortunately, prejudicial attitudes and dis- 
criminatory actions have been directed against 
Arab Americans. Though Arab Americans are 
proud to be Americans, persistent prejudice 
makes many feel like outsiders. . 

The Michigan Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights received a 
briefing on civil rights issues facing the Arab 
American community on August 13, 1998. Three 
topics of concern were stressed at the briefing: 
(1) the “profiling” and detaining of Arab Ameri- 
cans at airports and ports of entry to the coun- 
try, (2) denial of due process to Arab Americans 
in deportation hearings, and (3) discrimination 
against Arab Americans. 

Profiling 

The “profiling” done by security personnel at 
airports is an example of one type of discrimina- 
tion faced by Arab Americans. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation has determined that 
Arab Americans fit a common physical descrip- 
tion of terrorists. As a result, Arab Americans 
legally traveling and conducting business are 
routinely and disproportionately detained and 
searched. This occurs despite evidence that ter- 
rorists belong to many. ethnic groups throughout 
the world. 

In addition, it is alleged that Arab Americans 
are often victims of employment discrimination. 
It is alleged that many Arab American immi- 
grants who come to the United States with a 
high level of education are not given the oppor- 
tunity by employers to work in the professional 
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field of their training. Hence, for many profes- 
sionals, retail trade becomes the only available 
avenue for economic survival. 

Denial of Due Process in Deportation Hearings 

The Federal Anti terrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act of 1996 authorizes the federal 
government to present “secret evidence” in court 
against noncitizens who are considered a threat 
to national security. The act empowers the fed- 
eral government to hold secret hearings, using 
evidence that cannot be challenged, on legal 
immigrants for deportation proceedings. The 
provision allows the Justice Department to ar- 
rest and deport noncitizens based on classified 
information shared only with a judge. 

In these proceedings, it is alleged, Arab 
Americans are disproportionately denied the 
right to counsel, jailed without ever knowing or 
understanding the nature of the charges made 
against them, and such is done without a court 
trial. Moreover, it is alleged that such actions by 
the federal government target the Arab Ameri- 
can community as evidenced by the fact that most 
of the 30 immigrants being held in U.S. jails since 
the law went into effect are Muslim Arabs. 

Compounding the issue is that under the 
Federal Antiterrorism and Effective Death Pen- 
alty Act of 1996, any statements attributed to an 
individual in the past — statements protected by 
the First Amendment — can be used against indi- 
viduals in deportation hearings. In addition, se- 
cret evidence can be used to strip resident aliens 
of the most basic rights and take them away from 
friends and family with no requirement that the 
federal government explain itself. 



Discrimination 

Two major issues within the educational set- 
ting are alleged to affect the civil rights of Arab 
Americans: the lack of bilingual education and 
the lack of cultural accommodation. 

There are allegations from the Arab Ameri- 
can community that the educational system of- 
ten fails to address the social and cultural needs 
of Arab immigrant children. Many children are 
recent refugees fleeing wars in their homeland, 
and often Arab American children in the public 
schools are the first family members to be edu- 
cated in the United States. 

Many children of Arab ethnicity dress in a 
manner and hold to social customs that are very 
different from mainstream America. In the De- 
troit area, there have been numerous instances 
in area schools where Arab American students 
have been harassed and ridiculed on the basis of 
their dress and social behavior by other stu- 
dents. It is reported that there have been in- 
stances where school authorities have been in- 
sensitive and unwilling to act in support of the 
Arab American student population. 

Additionally, for many Arab American stu- 
dents English is not their primary language. The 
availability of bilingual education programs in 
the school system has assisted many children in 
receiving a quality education. Attacks on bilin- 
gual education programs may be reducing the 
availability of equal educational opportunities to 
Arab American children. 

There are also allegations of reluctance by lo- 
cal school corporations to hire Arab Americans 
in faculty positions. 
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Figure 1 

Concentrations of Arab Americans in Wayne County by Census Tract 
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Source. Midwestern Regional Office. U S. Commission on Civil Rights, from 1990 U.S. census data. 
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Chapter 2 



Statements of Elected Officials 



Written Statement of Carl Levin 

United States Senator for Michigan 

I am glad the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights is examining the civil rights issues 
facing Arab Americans. I am pleased the Com- 
mission chose Michigan as the focus of their 
study. Although Arab Americans live in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia, many call 
Michigan home. 

I am very concerned about a number of issues 
that disproportionately affect the Arab American 
and Muslim communities. I will focus on but two 
here: the use of secret evidence in immigration 
proceedings and passenger profiling. 

John F, Kennedy once said, “The rights of 
every man are diminished when the rights of one 
man are threatened/’ The use of secret informa- 
tion in immigration proceedings, which the de- 
fendant can never see and cannot test in court, 
threatens to violate basic principles of due proc- 
ess and fundamental fairness, and therefore 
threatens the rights of every American. 

The Attorney General and I have had several 
conversations about the Department of Justice’s 
use of secret evidence, I have expressed my con- 
cern about the Department of Justices and Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service’s contin- 
ued use of secret evidence — primarily against 
Arab and Muslim immigrants — and the use of 
such evidence without virtually any limiting 
regulations. 

At my request, the Attorney General came to 
Michigan to hear concerns about secret evidence 
from those who know its , effects first-liand. At 
one of those meetings, I called on the Attorney 
General to suspend the Department’s use of se- 
cret evidence until a new policy had been devel- 
oped to limit its use to the most serious cases, 
namely those in which the alien has committed 
criminal activity that threatens national secu- 
rity. I was pleased when the Attorney General 



herself expressed concern over the use of secret 
evidence, and promised to issue regulations lim- 
iting its use. That assurance was given in May of 
1999 but the regulations have still not been is- 
sued, which is terribly disappointing. 

I have also been working with the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Transportation on the issue 
of passenger profiling. Although passenger 
screening is an important component of airport 
safety, I am concerned that passengers of Arab 
descent are singled out for screening far more 
than other passengers. I have heard countless 
accounts from Arab American and Muslim pas- 
sengers that traveling by air routinely involves 
humiliating and intrusive searches. Again, the 
Attorney General discussed this issue when she 
came to Michigan, and I was pleased that she 
promised to work with Arab American leaders in 
our state to ensure that airport searches and 
passenger screening programs are implemented 
in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

I applaud the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights for taking on these and other simi- 
lar issues for review. I look forward to working 
with the Commission on the many civil rights 
issues facing Arab Americans and acting to en- 
sure that all people are given the fair treatment 
and respect they deserve. 1 

Statement on behalf of Spencer Abraham 

United States Senator for Michigan 

I am very pleased that the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights has convened a hearing on civil 
jights issues confronting the Arab American 
community. The choice of venue is most appro- 
priate as Michigan is home to the largest num- 
ber of Arab Americans in the United States. 



1 Letter to Constance Davis, director of the Midwestern Re- 
gional Office, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, from Sena- 
tor Carl Levin, July 6, 2000. 
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There are two pressing issues that I have 
been deeply concerned about. One is the use of 
classified or secret evidence in immigration pro- 
ceedings, and the second is the use of passenger 
profiling. Both of these policies have been pro- 
moted by the Clinton administration as neces- 
sary tools of law enforcement. 

Although we all agree that we must do all we 
can to eradicate crime, we must also abide by 
our Constitution and respect the civil rights of 
various communities in the United States. In the 
United States Senate, I have taken the lead on 
the issue of secret evidence, an issue which inor- 
dinately affects members of the Arab American 
community and those who immigrate to this 
country from the Middle East. 

In 1996 I and my Senate colleagues success- 
fully amended the secret evidence provision in 
the 1996 antiterrorism law. Because of the con- 
stitutional and civil rights concerns, this provi- 
sion passed overwhelmingly in the Senate. Un- 
fortunately, however, representatives of the ad- 
ministration insisted on deleting this provision 
and reinserted the secret evidence provisions in 
the law. I have expressed my concerns to the 
Attorney General and I am pleased to report she 
has offered to work closely with me to rectify this 
provision in the law. 

I have also been working on the issue of air- 
port passenger profiling. It is very clear to me 
that an inordinate percentage of Arab Americans 
are being stopped, questioned, and searched at 
numerous domestic and international airports. I 
have expressed my concerns both to the airlines 
who conducted the pilot program on profiling 
and the administration. Again, my discussions 
with the Attorney General have been quite posi- 
tive. She has agreed to review the hundreds of 
complaints by Arab Americans that are docu- 
mented at the national offices of the Arab 
American Anti-Discrimination Committee. 

It is my sincere hope that the administration 
and the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights seri- 
ously address these problems. It is necessary not 
only to take a good hard look at the policies that 
are presently in place, but to address the practi- 
cal effects of these policies and do what we can to 
present workable solutions. 2 



2 Statement on behalf of Senator Spencer Abraham by Nina 
DeLorenzo to the Michigan Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, community forum on “Civil 
Rights Issues Facing Arab Americans in Michigan," Dear- 



Statement on behalf of Michael A. Guido 

Mayor ; City of Dearborn, Michigan 

The mayor is pleased to provide comments to 
the U.S. Commission on civil rights issues facing 
Arab Americans, especially when Dearborn is 
such a diverse community that includes a large 
and growing Arab American population. In 
Dearborn over 70 different nationalities call the 
city home. The mayor continues to be a leader to 
make Dearborn a truly global community. 

Good public service is the mayor's formula for 
good government. He has appointed many Arab 
Americans to key positions and as commission- 
ers. His appointments to the City Planning, 
Telecommunication Boards of Appeals, Zoning 
Commission, Community Policing Board, Build- 
ing Board of Appeals, and Economic Downtown 
Development Authorities are examples of the 
mayor's commitment to appointing diverse and 
representative board members and commission- 
ers. The mayor has six members on his personal 
staff; two are Arab Americans. 

The mayor's leadership on diversity issues is 
well known. The mayor has partnered with the 
League of Women Voters to become the principal 
funding source for our community's Wide Diver- 
sity Awareness Program. He has ordered a Di- 
versity Awareness Program for city employees so 
that the city can continue to find better ways to 
service its citizens. His generosity in support of 
public events is well known by groups such as 
ACCESS, which recently received a contribution 
of $5,000 for a classroom in their new building. 
The mayor has contributed annually to the 
Lebanese American Heritage Club Scholarship 
Program, and the last two recipients of the 
$30,000 Mayor Scholarship to the Detroit College 
of Business have been Arab American students. 

The city of Dearborn annually holds the larg- 
est Arab American festival in North America, 
and the mayor personally works with the festival 
organizers to provide city services to make the 
event a success. He also uses his influence with 
an economic development corporation in secur- 
ing a $10,000 annual grant for this festival. The 
record will show the mayor consistently voting 
for this. 

Mayor Guido believes actions speak louder 
than words and that his actions prove that he is 
both committed and involved in every aspect of 
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born, MI, Sept. 27, 1999, transcript (hereafter cited as Tran- 
script). 



the entire city, including the Arab American 
community. He must provide the best public ser- 
vice possible for all citizens at the most reason- 
able cost, and the mayor understands that not 
everyone will agree with his policies. When the 
public is dissatisfied, elected leaders will be 
turned out of office. In the 1997 mayoral elec- 
tion, Mayor Guido received 87 percent of the 
vote; obviously, he has the support of the vast 
majority of the citizens. 

The mayor feels strongly about his commu- 
nity and his work. He is passionate about de- 
mocracy and protecting the values of family and 
community that has made Dearborn and this 
country the best in the world. The mayor knows 
this because he is first-generation American. 
Both of his parents were foreign born. And to 
use his phrase, “There’s no greater honor than to 
be the mayor of your home town.” 3 

Statement on behalf of Edward McNamara 

Wayne County Executive Office 

Wayne County owns Metropolitan Airport in 
the Detroit area. The Wayne County Executive 
Office has received several complaints from the 
Arab American community regarding profiling 
and discriminatory treatment of Arab individu- 
als at Metropolitan Airport by various agencies. 

Upon receiving the complaints, the Wayne 
County Executive Office organized a meeting 
with federal officials to discuss the matter pri- 
vately in order to find a solution. Federal offi- 
cials assured the Wayne County Executive Office 
that the profiling policy had undergone a thor- 
ough review from the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, which had found nothing in the policy itself 
that is discriminatory based upon gender, race, 
or place of origin. However, federal officials ac- 
knowledged that complaints had been received 
from various Arab American agencies, and the 
agencies were investigating the allegations. 

The Wayne County Executive Office followed 
the meeting with a hearing, held on November 
30, 1998. Officials from the U.S. Department of 



Transportation, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Customs, and airline officials, as well as 
several members of Congress, listened to com- 
plaints from the community. More than 20 peo- 
ple testified to rude treatment and discrimina- 
tory treatment directed toward individuals who 
appeared to be of Arab or of Muslim back- 
grounds. 

However, the community was not able to 
identify the exact discriminatory agent. Was it 
an airline agent? Was it a county official? Was it 
a federal agent? Who? So Mr. McNamara di- 
rected this office to meet with airline manage- 
ment officials and federal officials to discuss 
what Wayne County is doing to change the atti- 
tude of workers who encounter travelers. This 
office stated, unequivocally, that at Metropolitan 
Airport there would be no tolerance whatsoever 
of any discriminatory practices and if there is 
such a thing this office will take immediate ac- 
tion. 

In addition to these directives, this office in- 
vited 10 members from the Arab American 
community to do a covert operation.. Tickets 
were issued to these individuals and their 
treatment was observed. 

This office learned the selection process is, in 
itself, discriminatory because one has to select 
the individual and ask them more questions. 
Moreover, the policy varies from airline to air- 
line and from individual to individual. The second 
thing learned is that the majority of the people 
who do execute the policy are not trained to exe- 
cute the policy, and individuals who are selected 
appear to be disproportionately individuals of 
dark skin and of Middle Eastern background. 

This office continues to work with the Arab 
American community to resolve this issue. There 
will be more meetings on this topic and practices 
at the Detroit Metropolitan Airport. This office is 
committed to ensure that customer service, not 
only for the Arab American community, but for 
everyone that comes to the airport is one of re- 
spect and dignity. 4 



3 Statement on behalf of Mayor Michael A. Guido by Yussef 
Beydoun, Transcript. 



4 Statement on behalf of Wayne County Executive Edward 
McNamara by Terri Ahwal, Transcript. 



Chapter 3 



Civil Rights Issues: Policing, Employment, and 
Religious Discrimination 



Arab Americans are often the victims of em- 
ployment and religious discrimination. Forms of 
discrimination may include a denial to Arab 
American immigrants with high levels of educa- 
tion the opportunity to work in the professional 
field of their training, a denial to Arab Ameri- 
cans to assume management positions, refusal to 
hire Arab Americans who hold to different reli- 
gious practices and/or different dress codes, and 
a lack of accommodation to individuals who ad- 
here to different religions and/or dress codes. 

Comments from Arab Americans on Employment 
and Religious Discrimination 

Osama A. Siblani, Editor 

The Arab American News 

What Arab Americans ask of this society is to 
be treated as equals, not better than anyone and 
not lesser than anyone. For example, one day 
we re trying to set up a commission on counter- 
terrorism. A Muslim American was nominated to 
the board, but was denied nomination. Why? 
Because it was a counterterrorism commission 
and it was assumed that Muslims are terrorists. 
So conventional thinking was how could putting 
a Muslim on a counterterrorism commission be 
justified? This is a violation of our rights. 

Corporate America violates the civil rights of 
Arab Americans. At certain companies there are 
ceilings on Arab American employees in that 
they will not let them be in management posi- 
tions. There are discriminatory hiring practices. 
Even the United States Census Bureau will not 
hire Arab Americans unless they are citizens. 
However, the Census Bureau hires other nation- 



alities if they are alien residents and have a 
green card. 1 

Mohammad Elahi 

Islamic House of Islam 

There is a feeling in the Muslim community 
that in many ways the civil and constitutional 
rights of Muslims are being violated. Some of 
this religious discrimination is caused by igno- 
rance and the basis of some is political. 

There are cases of Muslim women fired from 
their work or rejected during the interviews for 
jobs or for college admission because they wear 
their religious head scarves. There are cases of 
Muslim men fired from their job or rejected dur- 
ing job interviews because they wear a beard, a 
religious requirement. Recently, there was a 
Muslim police officer in New York suspended 
from his job because he wore a beard. Then there 
was a case of nine Muslim men ousted from an 
airplane because they started their daily prayer, 
and out of ignorance the pilot thought that they 
were creating a disturbance on board and they 
were removed from the plane just because they 
were doing their daily prayer. 2 

Abed Hammoud 

Arab American Political Action Committee 

AAPAC did a count of the city of Dearborn 
employees and found that only 2 percent of the 
citys full-time employees are of Arab American 
descent. When part-time employees are in- 
cluded, the total is 4 percent. 



1 Statement of Osama A. Siblani to the Michigan Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, commu- 
nity forum on “Civil Rights Issues Facing Arab Americans in 
Michigan,” Dearborn, MI, Sept. 27, 1999, transcript (hereaf- 
ter cited as Transcript). 

2 Statement of Mohammad Elahi, Transcript. 
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One interesting factor about the city of Dear- 
born is their coding of minorities. Arab Ameri- 
cans are not officially a minority, but in the city 
of Dearborn there is a letter code, so that a list- 
ing of Arab Americans in municipal employment 
is straightforward. 3 

Imad Hamad, Regional Director 

Arab American Anti-Discrimination Committee 

There is an historical mistrust between the 
Arab American community and law enforcement 
agencies. One factor fueling the mistrust is the 
provision of the retroactivity of law, which holds 
that if a person was convicted of a felony, served 
his/her sentence, and are a green card holder, 
this criminal record can be used as grounds for 
deportation retroactive indefinitely. There are 
many of these cases where families are being 
torn apart for something that was done years 
and years ago. 

Second, the Arab American community un- 
derstands illegal entry to the United States is a 
problem, and the INS is overloaded and under 
pressure. But at the same time there seems to be 
different treatment for different people. The 
Arab American community feels that its mem- 
bers are treated differently by the INS. 4 

Ismael Ahmed, Executive Director 

Arab Community Center for Economics and 
Social Services 

While ACCESS does not maintain specific 
discrimination records, it is clear that there is a 
great deal of real and perceived discrimination 
against Arab Americans, much of which does not 
get documented in the regular ways. That is be- 
cause in many instances Arab Americans who 
are new to this country have a fear of authority, 
and not being citizens or familiar with current 
laws have good reason to fear reporting such 
things. 5 

William Ali 

One thing that is misunderstood is that there 
are different groups of Arab Americans, such as 
Palestinians, Lebanese, and Yemenese. And 
each of them have traditional differences. Some 
have religious beliefs that others do not have. 



3 Statement of Abed Hammoud, Transcript. 

4 Statement of Imad Hamad. Transcript. 

5 Statement of Ismael Ahmed, Transcript. 



Some are more conservative than others. The 
Yemeni community, of which I am a part, has no 
real representation in the city of Dearborn. 

This problem also affects Islamics within the 
Arab culture, because when one hears “Islamic” 
there is an automatic tie-in with the Arab com- 
munity, and then in most cases a tie-in to terror- 
ism. There is no teaching of Islamic customs, and 
if there were such education, it would help a lot. 6 

Zouher Addel-Hak 

The situation in Dearborn is very bad. Jobs 
are not always posted in the city of Dearborn 
and sometimes are just given to political friends. 
If Arab Americans in this community choose to 
practice our constitutional rights and speak out 
on political issues, like the term limit petition 
which I helped to put on the ballot in 1997, they 
are harassed. That should not happen here. 7 

Comments from Arab Americans on Policing 

Maya Berry, Government Relations Director 

Arab American Institute 

The FBI is a law enforcement agency that is 
supposed to protect us. As Arab Americans and 
as Americans of Arab descent and as a minority 
group interested in having our rights protected 
by all of the agencies in place, it is very discon- 
certing when there are situations such as oc- 
curred during the Gulf War where the FBI puts 
out a press release saying, “We are going to be 
meeting with Arab Americans to talk about their 
potential victimization of hate crimes and also 
investigating them about activities in their local 
communities.” 

For the FBI to suggest that there needs to be 
special outreach efforts to find that information 
or solicit that information is very disconcerting. 
The issue is that there is no distinction being 
made by the FBI between their hate crime unit 
and the units that are looking to investigate po- 
tential terrorist activity. So the Arab American 
community finds itself in a situation where 
community members are advised to be cautious. 

There is a coalition within the Arab American 
community which puts up flyers saying, “Do not 
talk to the FBI.” This too is very difficult for us 



6 Statement of William Ali, Transcript. 

7 Statement of Zouher Addel*Hak, Transcript. 
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to oppose because information gathered by FBI 
agents, who are supposed to be hired to protect, 
are sometimes used as secret evidence against 
Arab Americans. 8 

Ismael Ahmed, Executive Director 

Arab Community Center for Economics and 
Social Services 

An area that ACCESS deals with has to do 
with law enforcement mainly at the local police 
level, primarily dealing with profiling, physical 
abuse, and verbal threats. ACCESS has taken 
up a few of these cases in the past, but ACCESS 
usually encourages individuals to seek legal aid. 
Understand that when one sues a policeman or a 
police station, many Arab Americans feel they 
are taking their lives in their hands and that it 
is a very dangerous thing to do. So most of these 
do not get reported. 

Overall, though, ACCESS believes there has 
been a great deal of improvement in terms of 
wholesale traffic tickets given to young Arab 
Americans, in the handling of minor incidents, 
and the overuse of force. ACCESS also holds 
that in a city like Dearborn, where 22 percent of 
the population is Arab American and 54 percent 
of the young people are Arab American, effective 
law enforcement must include more Arab Ameri- 
cans on the force, and there has been some im- 
provement in this area as well. 9 

Zouher Addel-Hak 

Arab Americans, the minute they get ar- 
rested in the city of Dearborn, they are called 
names. I can cite at least five cases where simi- 
lar crimes are committed and non-Arab people 
get slapped on the hands with a fine, while Arab 
Americans spend time in jail. That happened to 
an Arab American woman. She is spending 60 
days in jail for discharging arms supposedly on 
New' Year’s Eve. She has four children and is 
living on welfare. 10 



Comments from the Dearborn Police Department 
on Policing 

Ronald DeZeal, Chief of Police 

Dearborn Police Department 

I have been chief of police for the city of 
Dearborn for 14 years, and I can tell you un- 
equivocally that I am and my top administrators 
are totally, absolutely committed to the protec- 
tion of the civil rights of all persons. Most of you 
know that the city of Dearborn has labored un- 
der a longstanding reputation of being a white 
racist community. That reputation, probably 
well deserved, was developed many, many, many 
years ago under a segregationist mayor. That 
mayor has been dead for over 20 years. This is the 
third administration since that particular mayor. 

The city and the police department have 
dedicated themselves to changing the reputation 
of the community and welcoming all ethnic 
groups. Dearborn today is not an isolated com- 
munity but a destination, whether it be for edu- 
cational purposes, for shopping purposes, for 
employment purposes or recreation purposes, for 
people of all racial and religious backgrounds. 

The city takes great pride in the diversity of 
its community and is very, very proud of the 
very large Middle Eastern community living 
here. They have provided the community with a 
most vibrant commercial district, and great di- 
versity in the schools, in the business commu- 
nity, and in the religious community. 

In the 14 years that I have been chief of the 
Dearborn Police Department, I have had the op- 
portunity to hire approximately a hundred new 
officers. Seven of those officers have been Arab 
Americans. I wish the number was much 
greater, however there are very few applicants 
from the Arab American community. Perhaps 
because of ethnic background and cultural back- 
ground, especially amongst first generation, a 
career in law enforcement is not high on the list 
of many very talented young African Americans 
as well as Arab Americans. 
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8 Statement of Maya Berry, Transcript. 

9 Statement of Ismael Ahmed, Transcript. 

10 Statement of Zouher Addel-Hak, Transcript. 



The department places a very high emphasis 
on cultural diversity. At least once a year and 
generally twice a year, each officer in the de- 
partment is mandated to attend a cultural diver- 
sity training session. We go through different 
ethnic groups depending on the year and de- 
pending on the issues and depending on the 
available lectures. 

A little over two years ago, the city’s first 
community-policing center was established on 
Warren Avenue, which is the center of the Arab 



American commercial and residential district in 
our community. It is staffed with two full-time 
police officers as well as a full-time civilian, and 
it is backed up by other officers when necessary. 
In addition, about six months ago a law en- 
forcement coalition was formed to discuss the 
issue of racial profiling. So the community has a 
chief of police that is not only very knowledge- 
able in the area of racial profiling and civil 
rights protection but one that feels very strongly 
and very sensitively to it . 11 



1 1 Statement of Ronald DeZeal, Transcript. 
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Chapter 4 



Civil Right Issue: Profiling 



In 1997 the White House Commission on 
Aviation Safety and Security was established to 
examine the state of aviation safety, security, air 
traffic management, and planning for the future 
of aviation in the next century. The commission 
released its final report in February 1997, and 
among the 53 recommendations to improve 
safety and security, a proposal to “complement 
technology with automated passenger profiling” 
was included. 1 

For many years the Federal Aviation Admini- 
stration (FAA) has required airlines to perform a 
variety of security checks to ensure the safety of 
the flying public. Several of these procedures are 
quite familiar to airline passengers, such as the 
request for photo identification and baggage con- 
trol questions. Four types of security measures 
are required by the FAA. 2 

1. Photo identification. Airlines are required to 
request a valid government-issued photo ID 
from all adult passengers who check bag- 
gage. If a passenger does not have such ID, 
or two other forms of acceptable identifica- 
tion, the airline may still allow the passen- 
ger to fly by applying alternative FAA- 
approved procedures. 

2. Passenger questioning. Air fines are required 
to ask all passengers a series of questions re- 
lating to their baggage and items they have 
been asked to carry on the flight. 

3. Passenger screening. Airlines are required to 
conduct a security screening of all passen- 
gers, using routine -information passengers 
already supply to their airline in order to 



1 See Arab American Institute, The Department of Justice 
and the Civil Rights of Arab Americans, March 1998. 

2 U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Aviation Ad* 
ministration, Information on Airline Security in the U.S. t 
1997. 



purchase a ticket and fly. The purpose of the 
screening is to identify baggage that merits 
additional attention. The FAA maintains the 
screening criteria are based on travel-related 
and other nondiscriminatory factors associ- 
ated with past security-related incidents and 
that the screening criteria must remain con- 
fidential to protect their usefulness. 

4. Physical search of baggage. Baggage searches 
are conducted both randomly and selectively 
and may be conducted at the ticket counter, 
security checkpoint, or gate. 

By 1998 the implementation of an automated 
profiling system, Computer Assisted Passenger 
Screening (CAPS), was operational industry- 
wide. Such profiling involves the collection of 
data on passengers prior to their boarding a 
plane. The information is entered into a com- 
puter database that determines whether the 
passenger poses a potential security risk and 
should be subjected to heightened security pro- 
cedures. According to the commission report, 
“passengers could be separated into a very large 
majority about whom we know enough to con- 
clude that they present little or no risk, and a 
small minority about whom we do not know 
enough and who merit additional attention.” 3 
Different profiles are to be employed depend- 
ing upon whether the travel is domestic or in- 
ternational, and the criteria for selection are se- 
cret. The Federal Aviation Administration de- 
nies that its profiling procedures are discrimina- 
tory and insists that the CAPS system does not 
target any group based on race, national origin, 
or religion. 



3 See Arab American Institute, The Department of Justice 
and the Civil Rights of Arab Americans, March 1998. 
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At the request of the commission, the De- 
partment of Justice conducted a civil rights re- 
view of the automated passenger screening sys- 
tem. The Department's principal finding was 
that the FAA's proposed Computer Assisted Pas- 
senger Screening system would not discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, national or ethnic ori- 
gin, religion, or gender. The report also stated 
that the “CAPS system does not include as a 
screening factor any passenger traits that may 
be directly associated with race, color, national 
or ethnic origin, religion, or gender, such as pas- 
sengers' names or mode of dress." 4 

In addition to FAA security checks at most 
airports and border crossings, U.S. Customs offi- 
cials can detain passengers for lengthy periods — 
sometimes days — without court approval in their 
attempts to interdict drugs and other contra- 
band. When Customs believes there is reason- 
able suspicion of contraband with the traveler, 
Customs may detain a person and ask for the 
traveler’s consent to medically supervised body 
searches. If consent is not given, Customs may 
proceed with X-rays and physical exams. 

The procedure has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. Under revised procedures, Cus- 
toms officials now work with U.S. Attorneys who 
are used to provide an outside opinion on 
whether Customs officials acted on a reasonable 
suspicion when detaining a traveler. 

Comments from Arab Americans on Profiling 

Radwan Khoury, Executive Director 

Arab American and Chaldean Council 

Twice I have been profiled, both times at the 
Washington, D.C., National Airport. On the first 
occasion, the agent said that I had a special 
ticket and was told that I met their profile. 

I said, “What profile are you talking about? Is 
it because I have the Middle Eastern look?" The 
attendant said, “No, I cannot really tell you any- 
thing. It is just you meet our profile.” I was told 
that my suitcase would be the last one to go on 
the plane and a yellow ribbon will be placed on it. 



This treatment is really bothering people. 
There are a lot of people that complain to the 
agency about this pro filin g issue. 

The second time I was profiled the lady 
treated me a little bit softer than the first one in 
terms of the way that she handled herself. 
Again, she was very apologetic and refused to 
tell me how I met the profile. I said, “If I meet 
the profile once or twice, how is it that I do not 
meet it 12 times a year, if this is the profile that 
you're talking about?” 

The same situation happens by U.S. Customs 
at Windsor. They tell you that you meet the com- 
puter pick. I would understand if every fifth car 
was stopped. But it is not a fifth car they stop, it 
is myself and my friends they always stop. 5 

Abed Hammoud 

Arab American Political Action Committee 

Profiling is not a new concept that is new, nor 
is it illegal. It has always been recognized as a 
crime-fighting tool. Actually, the FBI has people 
called profilers. Some of them come and train 
prosecutors when we have training at the prose- 
cutor's office. So profiling can work if it's done 
right. In the case of Arab Americans, it is done 
wrong. 

Moreover, it is hurting Arab Americans and 
all citizens of this country. I believe it's hurting 
the country and it's endangering us when we fly 
on the planes. In any country in the world one 
can buy a U.S. passport for $50 and can put any 
country of origin on it. This profile does not 
work. People can change their looks. So the nar- 
row view of security, the narrow view of focusing 
on some passport of some nationalities misses 
the point. It is dangerous, besides hurting Arab 
Americans and offending us. 

Profiling comes with a preconceived mental- 
ity, and the mentality is with law enforcement 
agencies and goes from the movies in Hollywood 
always portraying Arabs as criminals, the Mus- 
lims as the terrorists. 

Also, profiling of Arab Americans has ex- 
tended beyond the borders of this country man- 
dated by the FAA. Recently, upon my way back 
from Leon, France, to Amsterdam, the agent 



A U.S. Department of Justice, Report by the Department of 
Justice to the Department of Transportation on the Depart- 
ments Civil Rights Review of the Federal Aviation Admini- 
strations Proposed Automated Passenger Screening System , 
Oct. 1 , 1997 . The entire report is attached as an appendix to 
this report. 



5 Statement of Radwan Khoury to the Michigan Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, commu- 
nity forum on “Civil Rights Issues Facing Arab Americans in 
Michigan,” Dearborn, MI, Sept. 27, 1999, transcript (hereaf- 
ter cited as Transcript). 
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looked at my passport and asked, 4t When was the 
last time you were in Lebanon?” as Lebanon is 
shown on my passport as my place of birth. 
What does that have to do with anything? He 
called his supervisors. It was unbelievable 
treatment. I could not believe it happened to me, 
and the agent said, “It’s an FAA mandate. Were 
sorry about this.” This is airport profiling and it 
is not effective. 6 

Imad Hamad, Regional Director 

Arab American Anti-Discrimination Committee 

Airline profiling continues despite all the 
good efforts that have taken place to eliminate 
it. I know that Congressman David Bonior held 
a hearing at the airport with the FAA officials, 
U.S. Customs, and the INS. I know that Con- 
gressman Dingell did the same. I know that 
Congressman John Conyers did the same as well 
as the senators. Everybody expressed concerns. 
The Wayne County Executive, the Department 
of Civil Rights, name it. However, the problem 
continues. Nothing changes. 

If you look at the profiling, it mainly targets 
Arab Americans, and Muslims specifically. And 
airline profiling does not exclude other minori- 
ties. There are cases that included African 
Americans, some simply for wearing the tradi- 
tional African custom or some African Ameri- 
cans who happen to be Muslims and they have 
similar names like Arabs. 

The bottom line is that congressional guide- 
lines have been put forward, and that is where 
the problem lies. The Arab American community 
has been talking about airline profiling since 
1997. None of the involved agencies have proved a 
case that this profiling was effective enough to 
catch one bad person. On the contrary, most of the 
people who ve been profiled were professionals, 
doctors, attorneys, even law enforcement agents 
who happen to be of Arab American descent. 7 

Maya Berry, Government Relations Director 

Arab American Institute 

Arab Americans have achieved a great deal in 
this country. We have been here for three, four, 
or five generations. Many things have happened 
that we have had a great deal to be very pleased 
about. 



Having said that, one of our greatest concerns 
is the fact that the government is requesting 
that passenger profiling methods be employed 
for foreign air carriers. This is a significant con- 
cern because the civil rights in place here in the 
United States do not necessarily apply to other 
countries and as we advance this need to do pro- 
filing. 

Moreover, we do not know what is contained 
in the actual profile. Those things are secret. We 
do not know if it is race or ethnicity or the coun- 
try of destination. Well, if I happen to travel to 
Lebanon or Syria or Egypt or Jordan or Pales- 
tine, and those countries are flagged, then I will 
be disproportionately affected. However, one will 
notice on a plane traveling to Syria with some 
200 passengers, the five or six that are Ameri- 
cans on that flight were the ones profiled. So 
even in those cases, you find discrepancies. 8 

Ismael Ahmed, Executive Director 

Arab Community Center for Economic and 
Social Services 

Regarding profiling, it is the Arab Americans 
in particular who are stopped at airports. I, my- 
self, have been stopped both domestically and 
internationally. I spoke recently with Senator 
Spencer Abraham, who said when he does not 
wear a suit he gets stopped as well. So Arab 
Americans of all types are affected. 

A good example of this is a visit that I took to 
Israel. I visited Israel and then later the West 
Bank. I got what was the normal stop at the Is- 
raeli airport, which was being detained in a 
room for over three hours and questioned and 
strip searched. But historically Israel is a war 
zone and there is some expectation of that be- 
havior. But when I arrived in the United States, 
I was stopped again and asked the same kinds of 
questions. Obviously, there was a connection 
between the Israeli government and the Ameri- 
can airport authorities on this question, desig- 
nating an individual, based on their own views, 
and then following up that kind of enforcement. 
This is not unusual. We have here a situation in 
which foreign policy affects the view of who and 
what Arab Americans are. 9 



6 Statement of Abed Hammoud, Transcript. 

7 Statement of Imad Hamad. Transcript. 




8 Statement of Maya Berry, Transcript 

9 Statement of Ismael Ahmed, Transcript 
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